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ferocity of the English people, the difference of manners, the difficulty of
the language, the dangers of the sea, and other such obstacles in such a
manner that they deliberated whether it was prudent to proceed; the
result of which consultation was that Augustine should be deputed back
to St Gregory to lay before him these difficulties and to beg leave for
them to return to Rome. The pope, well apprized of the artifices of the
devil, saw in these retardments themselves greater motives of confidence
in God; for where the enemy is most active and obstacles seem greatest
in the divine service, there we have reason to conclude that the work is
of the greater importance and that the success will be the more glorious.
Souls are never prepared for an eminent virtue and the brightest crowns
but by passing through great trials. This, though often immediately
owing to the malice of the devil, is permitted by God and is an effect of
his all-wise providence to raise the fervour of his servants for the exceed-
ing increase of their virtue. St Gregory, therefore, sent Augustine back
with a letter of encouragement to the rest of the missionaries, representing
to them the cowardice of abandoning a good work when it is begun;
exhorting them not to listen to evil suggestions of railing men, and express-
ing his desire of the happiness of bearing them company and sharing in
their labours had it been possible. The temptation being removed, the
apostolic labourers pursued their journey with great alacrity and, taking
some Frenchmen for interpreters along with them, landed in the Isle of
Thanet, on the east side of Kent, in the year 596, being, with their inter-
preters, near forty persons. From this place St Augustine sent to Ethelbert,
the powerful King of Kent, signifying that he was come from Rome and
brought him a most happy message with an assured divine promise of a
kingdom which would never have an end. The king ordered them to
remain in that island, where he took care they should be furnished with
all necessaries whilst he deliberated what to do. This great prince held
in subjection all the other English kings who commanded on this side
the Humber; nor was he a stranger to the Christian religion, for his
queen, Bertha, a daughter of Caribert, King of Paris, was a Christian, and
had with her Luidhard, Bishop of Senlis, for her director and almoner.
After some days the king went in person to the isle, but sat in the open
air to admit Augustine to his presence; for he had a superstitious notion
that if he came with any magical spell, this would have an effect upon
him under the cover of a house, but could have none in the open fields.
The religious men came to him in procession, " carrying for their banner
a silver cross and an image of our Saviour painted on a board; and
singing the litany as they walked, made humble prayer for themselves
and for the souls of those to whom they came." Being admitted into
the presence of the king, they announced to him the word of life. His
majesty listened attentively; but answered that their words and promises